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PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 



Having recently been engaged in a great war the pur- 
port of which was widely interpreted as being to make the 
world safe for democracy, the United States has now in a 
great and solemn referendum declared itself to be safe for 
democracy. This, we surmise, will be the ultimate judg- 
ment of history upon the Presidential election of 1920. The 
result of that contest was, as will doubtless be more 
clearly perceived when lapse of time provides a better pro- 
portioned perspective, a double vindication of American 
democracy, against the dual menace of autocracy and in- 
ternationalism. In that respect it was unique, in degree, 
certainly, if not in kind ; though we should say that it was 
in both. We have had measurably autocratic Executives 
before the present, and we have had international issues 
injected into domestic politics. But never before were the 
two influences combined for such a purpose. Never before 
was a formidable and deliberate attempt made to trans- 
form, by ostensible constitutional means, the genius of our 
Government and the status of the Nation. The only such 
attempt, comparable though vastly different, was under- 
taken sixty years ago by extra-constitutional and forcible 
means. It is cause for devout gratitude that this latest — 
and, we may confidently hope, last — attack upon American 
integrity was defeated no less decisively than the former 
one. A close contest, with the result nearly evenly balanced, 
would have been regrettable and menacing in the extreme. 
The unprecedentedly overwhelming result which was in 
fact achieved was indisputable and unappealable. 

The issuanceof a court decree in the case of the prolonged 
strike in the Boston shoe trade has, of course, provoked re- 
vival of the patter against " government by injunction." 
Such clamor is ill-founded, since the injunctions are not 
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legislation but only the means of enforcing legislation ; and 
accordingly those who object to them are really opposing 
the enforcement of the laws. It is illuminating to observe 
against what the injunction in this case is directed. It for- 
bids intimidation of men who want to work. It forbids 
even attempted persuasion of men to quit work or to refrain 
from work when the men themselves object to being thus 
addressed. It forbids all attempts to induce men to break 
contracts. It forbids men from interfering in any way with 
other men's legitimate business. To such inhibitions it is 
difficult to see how any just and law-abiding .man can take 
exception, seeing how manifestly and offensively illegal are 
the things forbidden. The injunction, it is true, goes fur- 
ther than that, and forbids the payment of strike benefits to 
the strikers by the labor unions. That is probably the most 
extreme action ever taken in injunction proceedings. It is 
defensible, however, on the ground that the strike itself is 
for an illegal purpose, and that therefore all measures for 
the support and promotion of it are illegal. The strike is 
aimed against the " open shop." It aims to prevent men 
from working unless they join a certain Union; and the 
means of such prevention are notoriously identical with the 
practices which this writ enjoins, namely, intimidation, an- 
noyance, contract-breaking, and interference with other 
people's business. The logic of the court is that since cer- 
tain things are illegal, anything intended to promote the 
practice of them is also illegal. 

The fifth quinquennial election to the Hall of Fame at 
New York University has resulted in the choice of a smaller 
number of names than any of its predecessors. The first 
chose twenty-nine names, the second eight, the third ten, and 
the fourth nine, while the fifth has added only seven to the 
illustrious roll. It is quite natural that the number should 
thus diminish, or at any rate that the task of selection should 
become more difficult with each succeeding lustrum. What 
is essential is, however, that the elections, whether few or 
many, shall continue to be as indisputably fit as they have 
thus far invariably been. There are millions of people, 
probably, who would like to have names placed in the Hall 
which are not yet there; names which they think ought to 
be there. But it would be difficult, we imagine, to find a 
corporal's guard of intelligent persons who would like to 
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see stricken out a single name that has been placed there, 
or who think that a single name has been unworthily chosen. 
That same supreme test will be successfully passed by the 
seven names just chosen : 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens; 
James B. Eads; 
Patrick Henry; 
William G. T. Morton; 
Alice Freeman Palmer; 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens ; 
Roger Williams. 

The list spans the history of America, from the early 
colonies to our own time. It is geographically diversified, 
though the predominance of those born in or associated with 
New England continues, as hitherto, to be conspicuous. It 
is finely representative of nearly all important departments 
of human interest — an author, a theologian, a jurist and 
statesman, an artist, an educator, a scientist, and an indus- 
trial engineer. And it is at once suggestive of the mem- 
orable services which Americans have rendered to the 
world, and of the intelligence and discrimination with 
which our present generation regards the eminent men and 
women of the past. 

The Cuban Presidential election, which preceded our 
own by a single day, strikingly illustrated the changes and 
reversals to which the politics of that country, as well as 
of some others, is subject. Dr. Zayas, the eminent jurist 
and man of letters who was elected President, was the can- 
didate of the Conservative party, of which the present Pres- 
ident, General Menocal, is a member, joined with a faction 
of the Liberal party. But Dr. Zayas was formerly the Lib- 
eral Vice-President of Cuba, and Liberal candidate for the 
Presidency against General Menocal. Also, he was op- 
posed in this campaign by General Jose Miguel Gomez. 
But he was Vice-President when Gomez was President, and 
he was the right-hand aid of Gomez in the revolution 
against Estrada Palma. Despite his participation in the 
last-named episode, his career has been far more creditable 
than that of General Gomez and gives promise of an en- 
lightened and progressive administration. The interest 
of the United States in the matter is, of course, confined to 
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the maintenance of constitutional order, and the fulfillment 
of Cuba's treaty obligations, both of which conditions hap- 
pily appear to be complied with, obviating any need of the 
intervention which some were so ill-advised as to predict 
and even to demand in advance of the election. 

The partition of the remains of the Turkish Empire 
among the three Great Powers of Europe is volubly ex- 
plained to be merely economic, but it would overtax cre- 
dulity to regard it as anything less than potentially political 
as well. The civilized world will not be inclined to protest 
against it, for the result is sure to be for the betterment of 
conditions in that country and for the advantage of human- 
ity. Nothing in all the history of Turkdom was more wel- 
come than will be the extinction of the last vestige of its 
power. The interest of the United States in the episode is 
properly confined to the maintenance of the same principle 
that we insisted upon in China years ago, namely, an open 
door and equality of opportunity in commerce. Champions 
of the League of Nations may be interested, though not alto- 
gether to their comfort and satisfaction, to observe that the 
partition was effected some months ago by means of a secret 
treaty. They will also be interested in awaiting the registra- 
tion of that treaty at the Secretariat of the League, and the 
vindication of it as consistent with the principles of the 
League. We observe that the three partitioning powers 
agree to support each other in maintaining their respective 
positions. Apparently they do not look to the League, not 
even to Article Ten, for support, but act for all the world 
like old-fashioned imperialistic Powers upon which the 
light of the League had never dawned. 

The defeat of the prohibitionist propaganda in the 
greater part of Scotland was not unexpected, but neither 
was it conclusive. That such a campaign should have been 
undertaken at all was significant. That a respectable-sized 
minority of municipalities did, after so short a campaign, 
vote for prohibition, was unmistakably suggestive. The re- 
sult will encourage prohibitionists to persist in their efforts 
and to renew the contest at the next opportunity. Scotland 
is at once a most unpromising and a most desirable field for 
temperance reform. Despite the fact that in morals and 
education it ranks close to the top of the list of the nations 
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of the world, in drunkenness it has also an unenviable pre- 
eminence. There are few great cities in the world in which 
industry, wealth and culture on the one hand and degrada- 
tion and debauchery on the other are more strikingly con- 
trasted and commingled than in Glasgow. Whether with 
their intense individuality and love of personal freedom the 
Scottish people as a whole will ever assent to absolute pro- 
hibition, is questionable. That many of their best thinkers 
are convinced of the need of some pretty radical reform in 
popular drinking habits, is not to be doubted. 

The plain speaking of several United States Senators 
concerning the unsatisfactory state of the coal trade seems 
to be justifiable. Although the wages of miners have been 
largely increased, a plentiful supply of railroad cars for 
transportation has been provided, and retail prices are more 
than twice what they were before the war, there is distress- 
ing scarcity of coal in most markets, and New York and 
other great cities have for some time been on famine rations. 
It is not to be believed for a moment that there is any satis- 
factory or sufficient excuse for such a state of affairs, and 
Senators do well to warn the coal people, operators and 
miners alike, that a continuance of it will be intolerable, and 
will certainly provoke some strenuous legislation. We do 
not concede that government ownership is the proper rem- 
edy. There are other means at hand, as New York's dealing 
with the building and housing problem indicated. There 
is, however, one thing which the Government might do, 
which would give measurable and permanent relief. That 
is, to provide at once for the fullest possible development of 
water power, for power, light and heating. It is nothing less 
than a public scandal, and a gross reproach upon the thrift, 
enterprise and energy of America, that we should every year 
suffer from scarcity of coal while the equivalent of hundreds 
of millions of tons of coal yearly is running to waste in our 
rivers. There are, of course, certain purposes for which coal 
is practically indispensable. For them our coal supplies 
should be so far as possible reserved. There are other pur- 
poses for which water power is not only equally available, 
but actually far more desirable. It is a discreditable 
anomaly for a city to be suffering a coal famine — a famine 
in power, light and heat — while tens of thousands of horse- 
power energy are flowing past its borders unutilized. 
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The unfortunate differences of opinion between France 
and Great Britain over the Reparations Commission and 
the fixing and exacting of the German indemnity, which 
at one time actually seemed to threaten an estrangement of 
the two governments, have happily been composed on what 
is probably a satisfactory basis. The settlement involves 
a compromise, in which nothing of essential importance has 
been relinquished. France accedes to the British proposal 
that Germany shall have a hearing in the matter, but it will 
apparently be a hearing and nothing more. The French 
contention will prevail, that the Reparations Commission 
shall be deprived of none of its power, but shall — after 
listening to the German whinings — fix the amount of the 
indemnity and also, we assume, the manner of its payment, 
which will probably mean the method by which Germany 
is to be compelled to pay it. As the day of accounting 
draws near, German pleas of poverty and impending bank- 
ruptcy increase and multiply, with an access of unctuous 
hypocrisy. At the same time reports of German business 
corporations show increasing prosperity and dividends 
which many American concerns might envy. Of Ger- 
many's prosperous condition and her ability to pay a sub- 
stantial indemnity, there can be no reasonable doubt. Hap- 
pily, the determination of France to compel her to pay 
shows no diminution nor shadow of turning. There is re- 
grettable delay in the process; but Nemesis was leaden- 
footed. 

The Japanese census which has just been taken is de- 
scribed as the first accurate enumeration of the people that 
the Empire has ever had. Former censuses, we are told, 
were based on statistics of the local registry offices, " which 
have been shown to be most inaccurate." But it seems to 
us that precisely the reverse of the latter statement" is indi- 
cated, namely, that this first real census remarkably vindi- 
cates the accuracy of those former enumerations. Thus 
we are told that the census shows the population of the Em- 
pire, excluding Korea, to be not the 70,000,000 which 
had been hoped and boasted, but only about 58,000,000. 
Now those former enumerations, which were taken quad- 
rennially, reported the population of Japan proper to be 
40,718,677 in 1891, and to have risen at a pretty uniform 
rate to 48,774,285 in 1907. The rate of increase was thus 
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about 1.23 per cent a year. Reckoning an increase at that 
rate upon the figures given for 1907, we have something 
like 56,400,000 for 1920. If to that we add say 3,500,000 
for Formosa, and deduct 1,500,000 for the extraordinary 
losses from pestilence and other causes which the Empire 
has suffered, we have 58,400,000, or practically the same 
as the result of the census. Now although this number is 
said to be disappointingly small, in the minds of many, it 
must be borne in mind that it means a density of popula- 
tion approximating 400 to the square mile, or greater than 
that of any State in this Union save only Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. While, therefore, the total number may 
not be regarded as suggesting any considerable surplus for 
emigration, the density of the population does strongly sug- 
gest the need of relief. Doubtless the figures will be care- 
fully studied by Japanese statesmen in considering their 
future regulation of emigration, to America or elsewhere. 



